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PAINTINGS 

THE Portrait of Adriaen de 
Graeff, by Gerard Ter Borch, 
has been recently acquired by the City 
Art Museum. As Ter Borch is one 
of the foremost of the Dutch masters 
of the seventeenth century, the acqui- 
sition is of great importance. Al- 
though but one-third life size, in this 
relatively small compass the painter 
has produced with purity and sim- 
plicity of color an effect of dignity 
and splendor. With bold and accu- 
rate drawing he has made a power- 
ful characterization; very large and 
expressive eyes accompany heavy 
features that show a mixture of coarse- 
ness, sensitiveness, nobility, reserve 
and force. The coat sleeves, it will be 
observed, are turned up, so as to show 
a cream-colored satin linings Ter 
Borch has made this a thing of such 
surpassing originality and beauty that 
it shows the quality in which he was, 
and remains, unsurpassed. After the 
texture of the satin, that of the hair is 
scarcely less remarkable, or the black 
tie, linen shirt, the moist lustre of the 
eyes, the warm yellow glow of the 
malacca walking stick, the flash of 
the sword hilt. They are all differ- 
entiated, but they combine to form a 
rich effect of color that is above 
virtuosity. Ter Borch used his gift 
simply as a main and original incident. 
Most of us know the genre pictures 
of Ter Borch, and it may be admitted 
that he was fully equipped for that 
field. His popularity as a genre 
painter has, however, blinded many 
of us to the excellence also of his por- 
traits. Ter Borch was a forceful 
portrait painter, in part by reason of 
the fact that he could so well give 
character and graceful bearing to a 
figure. Outside the old collections of 
Europe his pictures are rare, and the 
Museum is fortunate to have come 



into the possession of a strong exam- 
ple of his work. 

A pleasing picture has been added 
to the collection, a Virgin and 
Child, by the leading native Roman 
painter of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, Antoniazzo di Bene- 
detto Aquilio— generally known as 
Antoniazzo (Romano). The Virgin, 
clad in the traditional mantle of blue, 
holds upon a cushion on her lap the 
Child, whose right arm and two 
fingers are raised in the attitude of 
blessing. The Mother shows in her 
face a remnant of the mystic expres- 
sion that was handed down from the 
mediaeval conception of the Madonna, 
a thing that later gave way to the 
more practical and material outlook 
of the Renaissance. The eyes of the 
Child are looking out upon the world, 
while the Virgin appears in reverie. 
About the head of each figure is a 
halo; the Virgin wears a gold crown, 
and a jeweled clasp fastens her man- 
tle, the border of which is embroid- 
ered in gold, while underneath is a 
green lining. The under-garment is 
of red. These simple colors, red next 
to its complementary green, and blue 
of the mantle, are upon a flat back- 
ground of diapered gold. This use 
of gold is another reminder that the 
painting is of the Early Renaissance, 
and the artist has not rejected impor- 
tant mediaeval elements that were 
soon to be discarded. It is character- 
istic of Antoniazzo, who retained the 
feature longer than did Florentine 
painters of his period. While the 
panel is not by a master of first rank, 
it shows the decorative standard of 
not a few lesser men of a great age of 
painting. 

In his book, The Old Masters of 
Belgium and Holland, Fromentin 
characterizes the Netherlands painter, 
Antonio Moro, whose work he praised, 
as changeable in style, but talented, a 
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cosmopolitan of supple nature, of 
virile organization and good training. 
The Museum has acquired a picture 
by this master, a Portrait of a Boy, 
in a suit of armor heavily inlaid 
with gold, wearing a purple sash. In 
spite of a marked individuality, the 
head is as boy-like as the young beg- 
gars of Murillo; the mouth sensitive, 
the nose not fully developed, the 
forehead commanding. The armor 
is like a Titian in its Venetian color- 
ing, although Moro was not of the 



south. This cosmopolitan quality in 
the painter is not to be condemned 
when we consider that there was no 
Dutch or Flemish school to speak of 
in his day, since "the Italian influence 
had reached all who held a brush." 
Moro, born in Utrecht, according to 
one authority in 15 12, died in Ant- 
werp about 1575; and in the course 
of a lifetime, between these limits, 
sojourned in Lisbon, visited England, 
rose in Madrid to become court 
painter to Charles V. and Philip II., 
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and was the foremost portrait painter 
of the Netherlands of his time. 

Sorolla paints life all sunny; to 
Zuloaga it is serious. His is a more 
grave beauty, positive and objective, 
descendant of Velasquez and of Goya. 
The essence of Spain is in his dis- 
tinctive color, his types. The land- 
scape on our painting is like a particle 
of Spain itself, the work of a man 
true to his soil. The Hermit, its 
title, conveys little. An old grey- 
haired man in a white shirt and red 
sash, stands facing a crucifix; but 
there is no Murillo ecstasy, nothing 
confused, it is all life at first hand, 
drawn in Spain from the life there. 
His full brush of pulsating color 
recognizes no barrier, though there 
are forceful details involved in the 
simple effect of the whole. 

Ignacio Zuloaga's grandfather was 
director of the royal armory of Mad- 
rid. Placido Zuloaga, the father of 
Ignacio, carried forward the family 
tradition and business; damascened, 
enamelled, and related pieces by him 
are to be found in many collections of 
armor in Europe. Ignacio was born 
at Eibor, in the Basque provinces of 
Spain, in the year 1870. His father, 
one day, took him to Madrid where he 
visited the Prado; the boy was cap- 
tivated by what he saw of Velasquez 
and by a portrait of El Greco's. His 
struggles had begun, the boy wished 
to become an artist. His father dis- 
sented, but finally permitted him to 
go to Rome and study. Rome, how- 
ever, and the academic school there, 
did not appeal to this independence- 
loving Basque, then nineteen years of 
age. He removed from Rome to Paris 
and established himself in the rue 
Cortot, Montmartre, near the Sacre 
Coeur, and came under the influence 
of Toulouse Lautrec and of Gauguin. 
After years of hardship, independent 
and hard work, without material suc- 



cess in Paris, he returned to Spain, 
settling first in Seville. He was paint- 
ing strong pictures, but his fellow- 
countrymen opposed him, resenting 
the honesty of his portrayal. To 
paint, he had to exist, and became 
a dealer in antiques, later a clerk for 
a mine, finally a bullfighter. For 
about three years he took part in bull 
fights. His eighteenth bull wounded 
him. Family protests followed, Zulo- 
aga had to give up the occupation and 
remove to Segovia. The neighbor- 
hood of Segovia is rich in types such 
as he portrays, and Zuloaga set to 
work depicting them, living wholly 
for his art, as he saw it. Arsene 
Alexandre believes that he was not a 
loser through those interruptions to 
his career. "Be convinced," he says, 
"that if Zuloaga paints with more 
force and truth, a bullfighter, a 
woman, a peasant, gypsies, in their 
expression, in their costume, in their 
natures; that if, in a word, he makes 
them living beings, and not posing 
manikins, it is because for a certain 
time he has lived their life, without 
painting. He has been able to learn 
their ways, to get at their very essence 
by this constant association with 
them." 

Milking, Evening, is an acquisition 
from the brush of Horatio Walker. 
Beside a fence, a man in a bright blue 
shirt and yellow trousers is milking a 
tall, raw-boned cow; while from the 
rear comes his mate, a young woman 
in a red waist and blue skirt, white- 
aproned, carrying two milk pails on a 
yoke. In the front, a little to the left, 
two enormous cows are squat on the 
ground. Tired out, they rest, facing 
the setting sun which lights up their 
hides and fur with hot gold and white 
light, casts long shadows from their 
backs, and defines their massive and 
brutal anatomy. Out of the distance 
rises a veiled grey sky, with breezy 
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clouds of violet and gold. Higher in 
the picture these give way to blue sky, 
bordering on a sombre cloud. In the 
trees to the right the drama is re- 
peated, of light and shade, of cool 
green next to hot yellow and orange 
light on limb and foliage. 

Charles H. Caffin, referring to 
what he terms the foundation quality 
of what is big in life and art, says it 
is "a noble seriousness that penetrates 
the facts, and lifts them upon the 
elevation of its own spirit to the 
dignity of what is grandest and most 
abiding in the universal scheme. 
Painters who possess this faculty are 
apt to concentrate their sympathy 
and force upon some particular phase 
of life, and Walker has found the 
pivot point for his in the island of 
Orleans, in the St. Lawrence, some 
twenty miles northeast of Quebec. 
Here the descendants of the early 



French settlers still retain the simple 
faith and habits and fine ingenuous- 
ness of the peasants of northern 
France; a sturdy race, close to the 
soil, and drawing dignity as well as 
nourishment therefrom.' ' 

Besides the picture called Milking, 
Evening, there is to be seen in the 
City Art Museum another strong 
painting by him, The Wood Cutters. 
Both pictures are comparable with the 
paintings of Constantin Meunier. 

Those who like the sea will have it 
brought powerfully and persuasively 
to them by the picture most recently 
acquired, Paul Dougherty's After 
the Gale. Those who care less about 
the sea than for decorative descrip- 
tion, for atmospheric color, for origi- 
nal expression of things indigenous 
to our soil, will find such elements, 
and more, in the canvas. Perhaps no 
two persons will view the picture in 
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the same light; its resources are plen- 
tiful. Every phase of movement, to 
take only one point of view, is given 
from serene repose to violent action. 
If we accept the fact, that movement 
is not anything fixed, as a camera 
gives it, but to the eye a change from 
one position to another, we can ob- 
serve it grow in the surf. Out where 
the sea is most deep and appears still, 
no surface violence is given, but there 
is increasing fury from the position 
where the first great breaker tells that 
a struggle is on with the coast. An 
advance wave has stormed a rock, 
and, shattered into spray, is to be seen 



flung high in the air. Nearby, a 
precipice has withstood an assault, 
hurled a great wave back on itself, to 
the feet of the precipice, to make an 
undertow there, returning to contend 
with the advancing sea. In the cliff 
from which it fell are only streamlets 
of its spent force, scurrying past cre- 
vices in eddies, trying to catch up 
with the main mass that has gone 
down. Viewed in this way the move- 
ment alone of the water is magnifi- 
cent. At the horizon, the quiet 
meeting of the sky and sea is likewise 
a masterly performance, fine in dis- 
tinction of clouds and sea and air. 



